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To create a dialogue 
between the education 
and juvenile justice 
communities on 
effective methods of 
school discipline, the 
Center for Evaluation 
and Education Policy 
and the Indiana Youth 
Services Association 
have collaborated on 
a series of three 
briefing papers on the 
topic, released 
concurrently with this 
summary. 

The complete series 
and supplemental 
Children Left Behind 
materials may be 
found on the project 
website: 

ceep. Indiana, edu/ 
ChildrenLeftBehind 
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I n the face of serious incidents of violence 
in our schools in the last decade, the 
prevention of school disruption and violence 
has become a central and pressing concern. 
Beyond the prevention of deadly violence, 
we know that teachers cannot teach and 
students cannot learn in a school climate 
characterized by disruption. Clearly, schools 
have the right and responsibility to use all 
effective means at their disposal to maintain 
the integrity, productivity, and safety of the 
learning climate. 

Yet schools also face a mandate under No Child 
Left Behind to maximize the opportunity to learn 
for all students. Students who are removed from 
school are students at increased risk for 
delinquency in the community. Further, NCLB 
also emphasizes accountability of educational 
practice. Schools are increasingly under a mandate 
to use only those educational practices that have 
demonstrated solid evidence of effectiveness. 

Given that removing students from school through 
suspension and expulsion is one of the most 
common disciplinary practices in schools today, 
we are faced with what appears to be a profound 
contradiction. Educators seemed to be forced into 
a difficult choice pitting the needs of many students 
to a safe educational environment against the rights 
of some children to educational opportunity. 

The Children Left Behind Project is a collaboration 
of the Indiana Youth Services Association and the 
Center for Evaluation and Education Policy, whose 
purpose is to share data on the use and effect of 
school suspension and expulsion with 
policymakers, educators, and community members 
in the state. Our goals are to create a meaningful 
dialogue about suspension, expulsion, and their 
alternatives, and in particular to improve 
communication between education and juvenile 
justice. A series of three briefing papers explored 
these apparent contradictions, addressing three 
questions about out-of-school suspension and 
expulsion: 

• Does the literature support the need for and 
effectiveness of zero tolerance suspensions 
and expulsions? (Briefing Paper 1) 

• What is the status of suspension and 
expulsion in Indiana? (Briefing Paper 2) 



• Are there alternatives that can maintain safe 
and productive school climates while 
preserving students’ opportunity to learn? 
(Briefing Paper 3) 



Briefing Paper 1. Zero Tolerance: 
The Assumptions and the Facts 

The use of zero tolerance in schools is predicated 
upon a number of assumptions about school violence 
and the types of responses necessary to address it. 
In this paper, we examined available national data 
to assess how well these assumptions hold up . 1 That 
review shows that: 

• Violence and disruption are extremely important 
concerns that must be addressed, but there is no 
evidence that violence in America’s public 
schools is out-of-control, nor that school violence 
is worsening. 

• The inconsistency with which zero tolerance is 
implemented makes it highly unlikely that it could 
function effectively to improve school safety. 

• Higher rates of out-of-school suspension are 
associated with poorer school climate, higher 
dropout rates, and lower achievement, making it 
difficult to argue that zero tolerance is an 
important tool for creating effective school 
climates. 

• Despite claims that zero tolerance sends an 
important deterrent message to students, there 
is no credible evidence that either out-of-school 
suspension or expulsion are effective methods 
for changing student behavior. 

• Minority disproportionality in suspension and 
expulsion has been consistently documented and 
seems to be increasing with the use of zero 
tolerance. 

• A wide range of alternatives to zero tolerance 
has emerged and is available to promote a 
productive learning climate and address 
disruptive behavior. 

We must all be concerned about the safety of students 
and the ability of teachers to teach them in a climate 
free of disruption. Schools have the right and 
responsibility to use effective tools that enable them 
to reach that goal. Yet, No Child Left Behind 
mandates that we use only those educational 
interventions that provide evidence of effectiveness. 
The national data raise serious questions about 
whether the philosophy of zero tolerance in general, 
or the use of school suspension and expulsion in 
particular, can be considered to be effective 
interventions for maintaining school safety. 
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Briefing Paper 2. Unplanned Outcomes: 
Suspensions and Expulsions in Indiana 

National-level data may be insufficient to describe the status of 
school discipline in Indiana. Thus, the second briefing paper 
specifically presented data and perspectives on discipline from 
Indiana schools and Indiana principals. A number of findings 
emerged: 

• Rates of expulsion appear to be decreasing, but out-of-school 
suspension is increasing. 

• Over 90% of out-of-school suspensions were accounted for by 
infractions in the categories Disruptive Behavior and Other. 

• Schools in urban locales have significantly higher rates of out- 
of-school suspension. Secondary schools have higher rates of 
both out-of-school suspension and expulsion than elementary 
schools. 

• Rates of out-of- school suspension are not distributed evenly 
across schools: The top 10% of schools in terms of rate of 
suspensions account for over 50% of Indiana’s out-of-school 
suspensions. 

• African Americans are four times as likely to be suspended out 
of school and about two and a half times as likely to be expelled 
as White students. Hispanics are about twice as likely to be 
suspended or expelled as White students (see Figure 1). 

• In the most recent available national data, Indiana ranks first in 
the nation in its rate of school expulsion, and ninth in out-of- 
school suspensions. This finding cannot be accounted for by 
the length of expulsion as defined in Indiana statute. 

• Indiana principals are sharply divided over the use of out-of- 
school suspension and expulsion. Attitudes about the 
willingness to use suspension and expulsion are related to 
attitudes towards parents and students with disabilities, and are 
also associated with school rates of suspension. 

• Regardless of demographic factors, schools with higher rates 
of out-of-school suspension have lower average passing rates 
on ISTEP+ (see Figure 2). 

In summary, the Indiana data on suspension and expulsion present 
a mixed picture. On the one hand, the negative outcomes 
associated with suspension and expulsion, such as minority 
disproportionality and a negative relationship with ISTEP scores, 
are of concern. Yet the fact that the extensive use of out-of- 
school suspension and expulsion may be limited to a relatively 
small percentage of Indiana’s schools suggests that many of 
Indiana’s schools are using proactive alternatives that maintain 
safety without removing students from the opportunity to learn. 



Figure 1. Discipline Rates by Race 




Figure 2. Percent Passing ISTEP by School 
Disciplinary Use 




School Rate of Out-of-School Suspension and Expulsion 



□ Out-of-School Suspension ■ Expulsion 



Briefing Paper 3. “Discipline is Always 
Teaching”: Effective Alternatives 

A number of programs and interventions have been identified as 
effective or promising for reducing the threat of youth violence and 
promoting safe school climates. But the presence of available 
research does not guarantee that those approaches can be used 
effectively at the local level. For the third briefing paper, we spoke 
with Indiana principals about innovative programs both for 
maintaining school discipline and maximizing educational 
opportunity. We found no hint of compromise in the approach 
used by these principals. They maintain high academic and 
behavioral expectations and are not afraid to remove a student if 
safety demands it. But they also: 

• Clarify expectations regarding office referrals and train staff in 
classroom management strategies. 

• Actively teach appropriate behavior through school philosophy and 
preventive programs. 

• Communicate and collaborate with parents . 

• Seek to reconnect alienated students through mentoring and anger 
management. 

• Develop creative options in the school and community to keep even 
those students who are suspended or expelled engaged in learning. 

Such efforts are not free; they may require significant commitments 
of time and resources. Recent efforts to pass a statewide bullying 
bill suggest, however, that Indiana is prepared to make a 
commitment to support the state’s schools in promoting school 
climates that are safe and conducive to learning for all children. 



Students removed from an 
educational environment and placed 
unsupervised in the community are 
children at grave risk. 



□ Out-of-School Suspension ■ Expulsion 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 



The only system that touches every Indiana child is education. 
When the critical relationship between the child and school is 
disrupted, the probability of adverse outcomes is multiplied. 
Criminologists have found that one of the strongest predictors of 
juvenile delinquency is poor school attachment. 2 Many of the 
interventions that have been found to be most effective in reducing 
youth violence and delinquency work because they re-integrate 
children and youth with their schools and communities. In 
contrast, out-of- school suspension and expulsion actively and 
purposely break that bond. 

The primary focus of the Children Left Behind Project has been 
to document the use and effects of school exclusion for students 
in Indiana’s schools. Beyond the schoolhouse doors, however, 
removing students from the opportunity for an education also 
creates a host of negative effects for the community. Emerging 
findings from the study of what has come to be called the school - 
to-prison pipeline have found that the increasing tendency to 
criminalize school behavior is associated with increased school 
dropout, higher levels of incarceration, and minority over- 
representation in juvenile detention. 3 



These results show that it is possible 
to maintain a safe and productive 
school climate without removing a 
large number of students from the 
opportunity to learn. 



Students removed from an educational environment and placed 
unsupervised in communities for days, weeks, or months at a 
time are children at grave risk. Psychologists have shown that a 
critical moment in the development of delinquency comes in the 
middle school years when a child who has become alienated from 
school begins to connect instead with gangs or antisocial youth 
in the community. 4 Removing students from school for 
disciplinary infractions gives them the time, and in many 
communities the opportunity, to spend time with and learn from 
negative role models. Many communities are coming to the 
realization that suspension and expulsion simply shift the location 
of the problem — from disruptions in the school to crime in the 
streets. 

Over the course of the past year, the Indiana Juvenile Law Study 
Commission has met to examine the strengths and weaknesses of 
Indiana’s juvenile justice system and the laws that drive that 
system. The Commission has heard from a spectrum of leaders in 
the juvenile justice system. They were unanimously concerned 
about the increasing numbers of children that appear before their 
benches who share one thing in common: Whether because of 
disciplinary practices, truancy, or dropout, these youth were 
somewhere other than in the classroom. 

The findings of this project suggest that there can be a different 
way. National reports have identified a variety of proactive 
strategies, resources, and interventions that can reduce the threat 
of school violence and improve student outcomes. Here in 
Indiana, innovative programs described by principals and Youth 
Service Bureaus suggest that schools can maintain orderly 
environments with high expectations, while at the same time 
making an active commitment to the continuing education of all 
children. Together these results show that it is possible to maintain 
a safe and productive school climate without removing a large 
number of students from the opportunity to learn, and suggest a 
number of recommendations: 



1. Reserve zero tolerance disciplinary removals for only 
the most serious and severe of disruptive behaviors, 
and define those behaviors explicitly. 

2. Replace one-size-fits-all disciplinary strategies with 
graduated systems of discipline, wherein consequences 
are geared to the seriousness of the infraction. 

3. Improve data collection strategies on school discipline 
at the state level and assist educators in using 
disciplinary data to better understand and address 
safety and disciplinary concerns at their school. 

4. Improve collaboration and communication among 
schools, parents, juvenile justice, and mental health to 
develop an array of alternatives for challenging youth. 

5. Implement preventive measures that can improve 
school climate and reconnect alienated students. 

6. Expand the array of options available to schools for 
dealing with disruptive or violent behavior and, in 
particular, ensure that teachers have the resources they 
need to solve disciplinary problems at the classroom 
level. 

7. Evaluate school discipline or school violence prevention 
strategies to ensure that all disciplinary interventions, 
programs, or strategies are truly having an effect on 
student behavior and school safety. 

As our knowledge increases, it becomes apparent that there is no 
inherent contradiction between school safety and educational 
opportunity for all children. The good news is that effective 
strategies have been validated at the national level that can help 
schools reach both goals. The better news is that courageous 
and innovative Indiana educators have begun to demonstrate 
success in creating safe and effective learning climates for all of 
Indiana’s children. Our schools and our children deserve nothing 
less than full support for those efforts. 



Endnotes 
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represented in summaries of the three briefing papers are not 
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2. Hawkins, J.D., Guo, J., Hill, K.G, Battin-Person, S., & Abbott, 
R.D. (2001). Long-term effects of the Seattle Social 
Development Intervention on school bonding trajectories. 
Applied Developmental Science, 5, 225-236. 

3. Wald, J,. & Losen, D. (2003). Defining and redirecting a 
school-to-prison pipeline. New Directions in Youth 
Development, 99, 9-15. 

4. Patterson, G. R. (1992). Developmental changes in antisocial 
behavior. In R.D. Peters, R.J. McMahon, & V.L. Quinsey 
(Eds.), Aggression and violence throughout the life span (pp. 
52-82). Newbury Park, CA: Sage. 
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About the Children Left Behind Project 




The Children Left Behind Project is a joint initiative of the Indiana Youth Services Association and the 
Center for Evaluation & Education Policy, funded by the Lilly Endowment, sharing data on the use and 
effect of school suspension and expulsion in the state of Indiana. The goals of the Project are two-fold: 



1. To open a statewide dialogue concerning the best methods for promoting and maintaining a safe 
and productive learning climate in Indiana schools. 

2. To initiate and maintain a forum for discussion between those in the j'uvenile justice system and 
Indiana’s educational system to ensure that methods chosen for maintaining order in our schools 
do not jeopardize the human potential of young people or the overall safety of communities. 



A series of three briefing papers and an overall summary will be published in July 2004 for policymakers, 
educators, and community members and made available on the world-wide web: 

■ Zero Tolerance: The Assumptions and The Facts 

■ Unplanned Outcomes: Suspensions and Expulsions in Indiana 

■ “Discipline is Always Teaching”: Effective Alternatives to Zero Tolerance in Indiana’s Schools 

All three papers, the summary and recommendations, and supplemental analyses and information can 
be found on the project web site: ceep.indiana.edu/ChildrenLeftBehind/ 



These efforts are based upon what we believe are two incontrovertible principles, principles that we 
hope will also guide the ensuing discussion: 




1. 

2 . 



Indiana’s schools have a right and a responsibility to apply methods that are effective in 
maintaining a climate that is as free as possible of disruptions to student learning. 

Best practice suggests, and the No Child Left Behind Act mandates, that all educational 
practices employed in schools must maximize the opportunity to learn for all children, regardless 
of their background. 
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